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The ‘Educational Screen 


Starting a Visual Education Department (III) 


HE best Visual Education 

Center is a monumental 
waste of public funds unless the 
materials there stored are used 
to improve instructional meth- 
ods. If the reader of this series 
of articles has the fond hope that 
all that is necessary is to stock a 
department and say to the teach- 
ers, “Here you can find your vis- 
ual materials,” he should disabuse 
his mind immediately. 


Sell the Department 
to the Teachers 


Though teachers bemoan the 
fact that they have not materials 
of instruction, it is not sufficient 
to tell them where they may ob- 
tain such helps. Like everyone 
else they are creatures of habit. 
If they have the habit of doing 
without, they stick to it. The Vis- 
ual Education idea has to be not 
only carried to the teachers, it has 
to be sold tothem. They have to 
be put into the attitude of appre- 
ciating their opportunity, and 
they have to form the habit of or- 
dering and using visual aids. 


Naturally one’s first thought 
would be to send out a bulletin 
telling of the Center and asking 
the teachers to come and see for 
themselves. We did that. The 
response was remarkably poor. 
Only teachers who had used Cen- 
ters in other systems are likely to 
answer such an appeal. With the 
opening of the first complete year 
of our department we found that 
we must hit on a better plan than 
bulletin advertising. A part-time 
director cannot do a classroom to 
classroom selling campaign. So 
we organized the system of Vis- 
ual Education Representatives 
used by Mrs. Anna V. Dorris 
when she organized the Center in 
Berkeley, California. Each prin- 
cipal was asked to select from his 


HAROLD F. HUGHES 


Director, Visual Education, Fresno, California 


faculty one teacher interested in 
Visual Education to act as the 
school’s representative. These 
representatives were to meet with 
the Director, bring to him word 
of what the teachers desired and 
carry back a description of the 
material then available. In addi- 
tion, each representative was 
asked to pick a hobby—that is, to 
take charge of some department 
of the Center as his own—to or- 
ganize materials and. to request 
such additions as he felt would be 
used. One selected “Sports of the 
World” as her hobby. She went 
through the drawers of the cabinet 
given over to Descriptive Geog- 
raphy and from the pictures. of 
each country she selected some to 
show that nation at play. An- 
other took “How the World Dress- 
es’; another, “Homes of the World’. 
Those who developed their hob- 
bies did some fine work for the 
department; as, for instance, one 
teacher who worked for hours 
classifying all of our flower pic- 
tures. It would be wonderful if 
we could say that every represen- 
tative developed a hobby and 
made a fine contribution to the 
department. But alas and alack! 
Some went no further than the 
selection of the hobby, while 
some never came to a meeting! 


Just as the development of the 
hobby varied with the personal- 
ity of the representative, so did 
their salesmanship. After a meet- 
ing at which new material was 
demonstrated, suggestions given 
for handling lessons, and interest- 
ing visual material displayed, 
some schools would respond with 
large orders. Others would send 
in for a few things that week, 
then drop back in the rut the 
week afterwards. From _ the 
schools having live representa- 


tives the visitors would begin to 
drop into the Center to look 
around. At first, most of the visi- 
tors came in after they had been 
called to the Administration 
Building for a meeting; but, 
gradually, these visitors became 
more constant. That meant that 
the representative had sold the 
idea, and that the habit of using 
visual material was beginning to 
function. 

During the first year the orders 
kept creeping up higher and 
higher — from some of the 
schools. In starting a new de- 
partment there is considerable 
merit in having a slow growth. 
It enables one to get his account- 
ing system in order. Some of the 
points we gathered in this period 
were as follows: 

1. The truck driver works best 
if he carries a sheet which tells 
after the name of each 
school, what he leave and 
what he is to pick up. 

2. Where so many articles go 
out there must be a 


him, 
is to 


simple ac- 


counting system so that one a 
ways knows where everything is. 

3. It is necessary to keep a rec- 
ord of what is called for but 
which cannot be sent. 

The secretary early devised a 
mimeographed form for the truck 
him 


That 


time 


driver, specifically telling 
what to pick up at a school. 
saved her a great deal of 
calling the school after the truck 
returned to see 

were not released. 


ing system is not so simple. 


why materials 
The account- 
We 
started charging on small cards 
the articles taken out. These grew 
cumbersome and it was difficult 
to trace a missing film or set of 
lantern slides through the num- 
erous cards. We are trying for our 
third year something of a library 
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system. We plan to have a card 
for each article in the department. 
This card will be removed and 
placed in a compartment for the 
school when the article goes out, 
and be replaced with the article 
when it returns. It remains to be 
seen how this scheme will work. 
We started a fine idea with the 
film slides—that of 
checked card in the drawer with 


having a 


the films and entering the name 
of the school in one of the squares 
after the name of that film, when 
it was sent out. But in the rush 
of work this method failed to be 
accurate. 

The third lesson has 
real one. The keeps 
cards beside her telephone. If a 
call comes for a film which is out 


been a 
secretary 


that name is listed and the card 
put in one file; if the call comes 
for something we do not have at 


all it goes in another file. In this 
way the Director can look over 


the cards at any time. If he finds 


many teachers disappointed in 


getting one of the stock films or 
exhibits, he orders another one. 
If the call 3 
something not in stock he tries 
that 


keeps coming for 


to see if lack can be reme 


died 

To ge) back to out salesman 
ship. We kept records of the 
amount of materials sent out to 


each school, charted it, then 


called the representatives togeth- 
er and asked them why the dif- 
said it was be- 


ferences. Some 


cause the teachers did not have 


catalogs. This seemed _ reason- 
able, so when there was a lull in 
the buying operations a catalog 


was made and mimeographed. 


This helped a little but was not 
the golden solution. 

At the beginning of the second 
year the principals having good 
asked to 


representatives were 


continue them; those whose rep- 


resentatives created no enthusi- 


asm were asked to change them. 
This brought us new and enthu- 
siastic material and during the 
past year more and more mater- 
ial has gone out. The big jump 
came when one of the represen- 
tatives spoke out in meeting: 

“T find that my teachers forget 
to order even when they wish 
material. So I have been sending 
a paper around having them 
write down what subjects they 
would like to illustrate. Then I 
phone in the order.” 

That was the big idea in sales- 
manship. Carry the message to 
the customer! So the department 
mimeographed a sheet of paper 
carrying at the top the question, 
WHAT DO YOU WISH FROM 
THE VISUAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT? Below 
column for the 
then headed 
tures Lantern 
Exhibits 
Then our orders 


We 


most of this year’s budget in en- 


was a 
teacher’s name, 
-Flat Pic- 

Slides— 
yrraphs—M aps. 


columns 

Films 
-Stere: 
began to tax our 
spend 


capacity. expect to 


the supply of materials 


larging 


on hand because we believe we 
have finally sold the idea to the 
teachers. 

One other bit of salesmanship 
was necessary. I mentioned in 
the last article that I would tell 
the secret of making two ma- 


chines serve twenty five schools. 
We 


salesmanship: Let your prospect 


used a good principle of 
achine and see its 


with 


handle 
| 


your m 


veauties. Handling one 
pleasurable satisfaction increases 


‘ . 


aesire 

We urged schools to borrow 
the machines and took particular 
pains to have films and lantern 
slides go to a school to improve 


the lesson of every teacher who 


asked for material. This was fol- 


lowed with the announcement 
that the best work could be done 
only when a school procured a 


5 


machine of its own and that the 
department had no funds for 
such elaborate financing. Repre- 
sentatives who could sell a ma- 
chine to the school, either 
through school funds or through 
a Parent-Teacher Association 
went on the Honor Role. The 
Director, also, took considerable 
time to appear before P. T. A. 
groups, talk about the values of 
the Visual Education movement, 
show the work of the machines 
and appeal to them to raise the 
funds to give their children all 
the advantages waiting for them. 
The response has been most hear- 
ty. The machines of the Center 
are getting longer and longer rest 
periods. Not long ago the Su- 
perintendent suggested that the 
few remaining schools might be 
equipped at the expense of the 
department. The Director ans- 
wered that it was only reasonable 
to suppose that a school that had 
made no stirrings toward acquir- 
ing one for itself was not likely 
to get much use out of one given 
it—a statement to which the Su- 
perintendent agreed. 

Starting a Visual Education 
Department is a real bit of work. 
It has real thrills and many dis- 
appointments. If these articles 
help diminish the latter the writ- 
er will feel amply repaid for his 
trouble. 
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Visual Education and World Friendship 


CHARLES ROACH 


IHZE Los Angeles City Schools 
‘eae recently given the op- 
portunity to enjoy the culmina- 
tion of an investment in interna- 
tional good will and world friend- 
ship. The Visual Education De- 
partment presented an exhibit of 
objective materials received from 
eleven Tokio schools, together 
with a large array of objects, 
models, et cetera, prepared by 
twenty Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High Schools of Los An- 
geles. 

It has been a very common 
practice on the part of certain 
principals and teachers to con- 
tact teachers in other countries 
and exchange letters between pu- 
pils. Some have co-operated with 
the Red Cross and similar agen- 
cies. The great lapse of time be- 
tween letters and the very fre- 
quent failure to receive replies 


principals. Last year, Mrs. C. L. 
Douglas of Los Angeles, prior to 
her trip to Japan, made arrange- 
ments with the director of the 
Visual Education Department, to 
supply pictures illustrating school 
activities of the United States. It 
was understood that she, in turn, 
would personally arrange an ex- 
change between a few Japanese 
schools and the Los Angeles Vis- 
ual Education Department. Up- 
on her arrival in Japan, she took 
up her duties as a teacher in a 
Japanese girls’ Christian college 
and was invited by friends to 
meet the city school administra- 
tors. She explained the Visual 
Instruction idea and immediately 
the Japanese teachers became 
eager to join the activity. In the 
course of a very short time, Mrs. 
Douglas had established the link 
in the name of World Friendship. 

















Local Japanese girls lend Oriental atmosphere 


has cooled the enthusiasm and 
usually resulted in a rather list- 
less attitude on the part of pupils 
and teachers. 


Very fortunately for the Los 
Angeles Schools, a personal con- 
tact was established with Tokio 


Ten principals organized a com- 
mittee on Visual Education and 
proceeded to follow the suggested 
plan.* 

During the first part of the 


*Editor’s Note—Mrs. Douglas described this 
plan of exchange in an article, “An Inter- 
national Exchange Arrangement for Visual 
Aids,” in The Educational Screen for March, 
1928. 





school year, eleven cases contain- 
ing getas, obi, dolls, fans, lan- 
terns, kimonos, miniature tools, 
houses, ornaments and trays ar- 
rived. They carried with them 

















The room adjoining the exhibit 


the formal greetings of the teach- 
ers and pupils in Tokio. In the 
meantime, the Visual Education 
Department had solicited the co- 
operation of Supt. Susan M. Dor- 
sey’s “World Friendship Com- 
mittee”. The Junior and Senior 
High Schools centered their ef- 
forts for 1927-1928 in preparing 
Friendship exhibits for Tokio and 
the elementary schools were in- 
vited to join if they cared to do 
so. 

One of the major High School 
activities of the World Friend- 
ship Committee was the inter- 
scholastic 
which 


oratorical contest in 


several hundred contest- 
ants participated, resulting in the 
final contest held in Belmont 
High School. On the same day, 
the exhibit of Tokio and Los An- 
geles was opened. A large jade 
green pedestal was placed in the 
center of a room. The Japanese 
objects were placed around and 
upon the pedestal. Upon tables 


surrounding the pedestal were 
placed objects from the Los Ang- 
eles schools. The walls were cov- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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The Movie in the Child’s Experience 


a... past experiences of pu- 
pils is a most important 
of in- 


source for the materials 


struction. Where such materials 
are not immediately present or 


cannot easily be derived from the 


children’s past knowledge, the 
school is developing techniques 
for their direct presentation. 


However, the method of past ex- 
periences remains the most wide- 
ly used by teachers, as the most 
economical method. It is the only 
one feasible where the teacher 
lacks the 
laboratory ; 
etc..—for direct presentation. Fin- 


ally, it must be used in the many 


material equipment— 


projection machine, 


short lessons which arise inciden- 
tally out of the day’s discussions 
and for which the teacher is not 
prepared with concrete materials. 
The teacher, therefore, must be 
ever observing the child’s envir- 
onment. He must be well ac- 
quainted with and have ready ac- 
cess to what the child has seen 
and heard in the past, must read- 
ily identify his own with the ap- 
perceptive mass of the pupil. 

A most prolific source of exper- 
ience for the child, and yet one 
on which the gaze of the teacher 
has not been prone to fall, is the 
motion picture. The movies serve 
to widen enormously the child’s 
visual environment and it is in- 
deed a great loss if some of the 
experiences they furnish are not 
occasionally utilized by the teach- 


er and organized into socially 
useful knowledge. 
When a class of youngsters 


was asked whether they had ever 
seen the up-stream spawning trip 
of salmon fish in the movies, all 
shook their heads negatively. But 
when the scene was described in 
greater detail, the signs of recog- 
nition were at once evident. In 


AARON HORN 


proving to the teacher that they 
actually remembered, the children 
indicated that it was in the short 
subjects at the theatre that they 


had witnessed this scene. The 
picture had evidently been re- 
tained with considerable vivid- 


ness but it was connected with 
the theatre situation rather than 


with the children’s store of 


knowledge about nature. In 


such a way are retained many 


movie memories in a restrict- 


ed apperceptive setting and 


they await the teacher who 


reassociate them in 


vill help 
a completer and more significant 


system. Again, these children 
came across the word “jinrick- 
sha” in a story about Japanese 


life. No one knew what it meant. 
The teacher could with some suc- 
cess describe this object but 
wouldn’t it be better if in a frac- 
tion of a minute he could present 
the object functioning in its nat- 
ural background? The news reels 
were at that time replete with 
pictures from China and almost 
every one of the boys had noticed 
the jinrickshas in these pictures. 
Thus a 


taught in association with its nat- 


new word was easily 


ural object and the children be- 


came, incidentally, more interest- 
ed and attentive to their story. 
While the major application of 
this technique lies in such short 
lessons as the foregoing, which 
very often arise incidentally and 
for which the teacher cannot be 
expected to prepare visual aids,— 
if she has the means for such pre- 
paration at all—it might even be 
employed in somewhat more ex 
tended lessons occasionally. Thus, 
movies 


a number of popular 


proved very useful with these 
fourth year youngsters in a pre- 
view of means of water travel 


prior to the invention of the 
steamboat. For the galley type 
of ship the teacher referred the 
children to the Sea Hawk but the 
children supplemented these 
specimens with the galleys from 
Ben Hur. With sailing vessels 
they were well acquainted though 
they preferred to take as their 
example the ships of the then cur- 
rent Black Pirate. 

With such living examples in 
mind the children were better 
able to compare the disadvan- 
tages of such ships with the pres- 
ent steamboats. One boy remem- 
bered having seen in the Black 
Pirate a boat that was propelled 
by oars and confused this with a 
galley. The class readily brought 
out the difference between the 
boat referred to and the 
larger galleys. Teachers may be 
able to find, if they are interested 
enough to look, materials illustra- 
tive of many topics in geography, 
nature study, history, in the mov- 
ies within the memories of their 
pupils. 

Not only will the teacher find 
in the movie show a good supply 
of the raw materials of instruc- 
tion, but he will also find that the 
movie show is an excellent tool 
for achieving a point of contact 
with the child and for enlisting 
his interest and effort. One teach- 
er, at the head of a class which 
shouldn’t be taught geography, 
was about to dispense with his 
scheduled lesson on Russia when 
one of the boys, who had seen 
Michael Strogoff, asked who the 
Tartars were. This was a cue 
for the teacher who then gave a 
successful lesson on his planned 


small 


topic. 
Let it be noted that the above 
suggestions do not involve the 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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Industrial Motion Pictures to be 
Exhibited at Ibero International 
Exposition, Seville, Spain. 


According to advices received 
from the Motion Picture Section 
of the Department of Commerce 
the Government of the United 
States has received an exception- 
al invitation to join with the 
Spanish speaking countries of the 
old and new world in the I[bero- 
American Exposition at Seville, 
Spain, in 1929. Preparations for 
the celebration have been under 
way since 1913 and within the 
past two years the government of 
His Majesty, King Alphonso 
XIII, has assumed an active di- 
recting part. March 15, 1929, is 
now established as the opening 
date. The life of the Exposition 
is about nine months. 


The government has caused to 
be erected at the Exposition a 
beautiful motion picture palace 
in which free motion pictures will 
be run continuously, including 
Sundays and nights, from March 
15th to the end of the year. An 
elaborate system of reproducing 
and broadcasting music will also 
be installed for the pleasure of the 
patrons. As the exposition has 
been very carefully planned and 
has been widely advertised, there 
is every reason to believe that 
large numbers of people includ- 
ing many American tourists will 
attend the showings of these pic- 
tures, during the life of the Ex- 
position. 

The region around Seville has 
prospered greatly during the last 
decade and is rapidly adapting it- 
self to modern innovations. It has 
a high buying capacity and a ra- 
pidly advancing standard of liv- 


ing. With the absence of local 
manufacturing plants all manu- 
factured commodities must be 
imported from abroad or from the 
industrial region of northern 
Spain. There is, therefore, a re- 
ceptive and largely undeveloped 
market for American agricultural 
machinery, motor trucks, iron 
and steel, lumber, hardware, 
phosphates and many other lines. 
The coming exposition and the 
opening of the port to large ships 
will undoubtedly give an impetus 
to industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities that will operate to the 
economic advantage of all coun- 
tries taking part in the fair. Com- 
merce has opened the way for 
manufacturers to make a display 
in the market by reserving a lib- 
eral space in their motion picture 
programs for the exhibition of in- 
dustrial films to be shown at the 
Motion Picture Palace. 

During the Exposition the gov- 
ernment expects to circulate 
these films in the principal cities 
of Spain under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and to show them at 
the Barcelona Exposition. Ar- 
rangements are also in prospect 
for further circulation in Europe 
after the Seville Exposition. 

It is understood that the pro- 
gram is now being made up and 
that a number of prominent pro- 
ducers and distributors are sub- 
mitting commercial one and two 
reel subjects to the Motion Pic- 
ture Section for the approval of 
the Exposition Committee. As 
the majority of the exposition au- 
dience will be made up of Span- 
ish and English speaking people, 


aueneeege oO] 
all titles are to be given in both 
languages the revision being 
made of course, after the accept- 
ance by the committee. 

The exposition offers a splen- 
did opportunity for a wide show- 
ing of American films before the 
people of many nations. 

Two Boy Adventurers to Take Mo- 
tion Pictures of Trip Round World 

Two youthful nomads, sons of 
wealthy parents, in a trip around 
the world in a fifty-foot sailboat, 
on which they start this month, 
will make complete motion pic- 
ture studies of the entire cruise, 
using portable type cameras. The 
young men, both about 25 years 
of age, are Daniel C. Blum of 
Chicago and Stephens Miranda of 
Los Angeles. They will sail to 
every principal seaport in the 


world and in and out of every 
navigable stream in a voyage that 
they plan will take them from 
three to five years to complete. 
The young adventurers are now 
Norwegian 
double-ender sailing yacht, The 
Valkyrie, which they purchased 
Count Holstein-Rathlou, a 
Danish nobleman of Victoria, B. 
C. The craft has been re-christ- 
ened The Nomad and is being al- 


in Seattle, fitting a 


from 


tered to suit the youthful globe 
They from 
Francisco as the 
craft is revamped to suit their 


circlers. will sail 


San soon as 
specifications, making the cruise 
under the sponsorship of the St. 
Francis Yacht Club of San Fran- 
cisco. 

They are after real adventure 
with a thrill, and it is their inten- 
tion to picture their entire trip 
on land and sea with their movie 
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Most of 


water travel will be made under 


cameras. their actual 
sail, but using a motor boat for 
the numerous side trips on rivers 
and inlets too small for their sail- 
boat. They expect to travel at 
least 100,000 miles, 


cles and taking pictures of all na 


writing arti 
tions and becoming acquainted 
with the customs and philoso 


phies of the various countries 


visited. 

Woman’s Part in Public Life 
Shown in Film 
A motion 
Woman, which depicts the part 


picture, The Rise 
women are playing in bt 
the arts, in science, politics, and 
homebuilding, has been produced 
by the Motion Picture 
and Distributors of America in 
cooperation with the New York 
State 
Clubs for use by women’s orga- 


Federation of Women’s 


nizations throughout the country. 
Among the outstanding women 
of today who appear 1 the pic- 
ture are: Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, organizer of man suff 
rage; Mrs. Nellie 7 rr Ross, 
first woman governor (of Wyom 
ing); Miss Florence llen. first 
woman to become Suprem«¢ 
Court Justice > Dean | irginia (4 
Gildersleeve, editor, dean of 


Barnard College, 
of the International \ssociation 
of University Women; Dr Jose- 
phine Baker, director of the Bu 
reau of Child 
SJoard of Health. New \ ork City 


Health Hygiene, 


Neysa McMein, commercial ar 
tist; Mary 
Gertrude 


(garden, opera s 
Vanderbilt 
sculptor; Dr. Florence S. Sabin, 
chemist and first woman 
of the National Academy ot 
Madame Curie, dis 
Mary 


Van Kleeck, first director of the 


of Science; 


coverer of radium; Miss 


Woman in Industry Service of 


the U. S. Department of Labor; 
Jane Addams, 


America’s distin 


guished social worker and advo- 
cate of international peace; Mrs. 
Carl \keley, 
John F 


1 


Ceneral 


explorer; and Mrs. 
Sippel, president of the 


Federation of Women’s 


The news reel con panies either 


provided the necessary film out 
of the vaults or made new pic 
tures of the women who are in- 
cluded 


Film Arts Guild Builds 
Four-Screen Theatre 
The new Film 


nearing completion in New York 


Guild Cinema, 


City, promises a number of inno- 
construction 
inder the direc 
tion of Fredericl Kiesler.of Vien- 
na and Paris, who is acting as 
architect and state designer. In 
promised that 
l 


tan 


can be projected simultan 


eouslv on tour creens, 


ire black. 


hole inte rchitecture 
( ouse can be transtormed 
fj i trol Gothi 
( ] 1 to oh clul ( 
¢ otne 1S ] ( 
I 
he pict | ng sho V0 
i é ¢ é t¢ | th e¢ 
t types le picture 
hich he th \ 
r 1 e Col the meg? 
( The o é | it here 
he last tv pe ae 
‘ t plies t 
‘ roble sound ( 
» INCTE , ( € Sul LCe 
» peri tantaneou 
ch ot the f the the: 
e ft uit wi ( m is bein: 
p ad 
Che spectato is theatre 
{ 1 seat 500 on the same 
plan oping a to the stage 
V1 find himse i] . hall re 
¢ bling the iside of an ordi 
narv camera with the bellows ex 
tended He will be lacing, as the 
photographic film does, the cam 


eras shutter. 


three of 


The walls of the 
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theatre are parallel, but he will 
not see them, for, placed out from 
each of them, is a black screen 
that spans the entire hall, running 
at an angle to meet the stage 
arch. These two black screens 
are 55 feet long and 20 feet high. 
They are overhead by 
another black screen that shuts 


joined 
off the entire ceiling and slopes 
down to meet the top of the stage 
arch. 

The stage itself has a complete- 
ly new form, which Mr. Kiesler 
calls the “screenoscope”, which 1s 
a device providing new openings 
for the screen, eliminating the 
procenium and the usual curtains. 
Instead Mr. Kiesler has substitut- 
ed a “Camera-eye” opening and 
also “diaphragmatic” openings. 

The whole funnel-like theatre 
is thus one huge four-sided 
screen. The picture, Mr. Kiesler 
says, can be thrown on all four 
screens at once so that the spec- 
tators themselves are suddenly 
in the 
drama that is being played. Ina 


and literally “immersed” 
war film, for instance, this theatre 
would allow him to see long lines 
of trucks, as in The Big Parade, 
running down the screens at his 
side and airplanes flying over his 
head on the ceiling screen while 
the personal drama was being en- 
icted on the saucer screen on the 
stage. 

Another possibility claimed for 
the new theatre is that, by throw- 


black 


screens, the architecture of the 


ing slides on the three 
house can be transformed in the 
twinkling of an eye in tHe ap- 
propriate setting for the drama 
that is being concentrated on the 


white screen. 


Talking Film for Use in Colleges 
The Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences has pro- 
duced a sound film as the first of 
a series planned for use in col- 
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leges and other educational insti- 
tutions. Milton Sills appears in 
the film which was recorded at 
the Warner studio, and had its 
first presentation as part of a dis- 
cussion by Ray Kimmel, Dean of 
the School of Speech of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, at 
a recent convention of teachers 
of speech. Much interest attach- 
es to this demonstration of talk- 
ing pictures for informative pur- 
poses. 


A Picture-Lending Library 

As an outgrowth of the loan 
service in lantern slides which 
has been carried on by the Buf- 
falo Society of Natural Sciences 
for the past ten years, the Society 
has recently instituted a new ser- 
vice, described in the Decembe1 
issue of Hobbies, the official pub- 
lication of the Buffalo Society. It 
says: 

With the added facilities for bring- 
ing its service to the people, made pos- 
sible by the new museum building, the 
Society has added a new service known 
as a Picture-lending library. This is a 
logical outgrowth of our lantern slide 
aids for the study of pictures but 
a more intimate service which will bring 
copies of fine paintings to the very fire- 
side. 

The pictures—some of them faithful 
colored reproductions of fine paintings, 
some of them beautiful Alinari or An- 
derson photographs from Florence and 
Rome—are mounted on artistic photo- 
mounts of standard size. To the back 
of each mount is attached a large en- 
velope in which there are two typewrit- 
ten cards, one giving such facts about 
the artist as will help in understanding 
his work, the other giving an apprecia- 
tion of the picture itself. 

Besides individual borrowers, who 
will take the pictures into their homes 
to give pleasure to their family and 
friends, teachers may take them for les- 
sons in art appreciation in the class- 
room, and clubs may borrow them for 
art study. Special arrangements as to 
the number of pictures that may be had 
at one time will be made for teachers 
and clubs. 


.A previous issue of Hobbies 


gives added facts of interest con- 
cerning the work of the Visual 
Education Division of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, now 
installed in commodious quarters 
in the new Museum. Its lantern 
slide loaning service is well 
known the country over, but it 
may not be so generally recalled 
that the Buffalo Society was the 
first institution in the country to 
offer the lantern and slide service 
to the public. 


Schools, churches, organizations, lec- 
turers, and private citizens have easy ac- 
cess to the facilities of this Division 
and use them in ever increasing volume 
for educational and recreational pur- 
poses. Indicative of the demand for this 
service is the fact that last year 236,526 


slides were loaned. There are at pres- 
ent over 60,000 slides in the collection, 


probably the largest in the United 
States. In addition to slides and lan- 
terns, this Division is a depository for 
the “Chronicles of America” series of 
moving picture films. 

The Visual Education Division, in ad- 
dition to operating the lantern slide ser- 
vice and the Picture Library, also con- 
ducts for adults a number of commun- 
ity centers throughout the City of Buf- 
falo, in which, under the auspices of lo- 
cal committees, are held free illustrated 
lectures. Last year, there were nine 
centers. The lectures are given once a 
week from November through March. 
All of the lecturers are residents of 
Buffalo and are selected by the local 
committees from a list published every 
fall by the Visual Education Division. 
Through the cooperation of the Board 
of Education, these lectures are given 
in the auditoriums of public schools. 


Study Made Regarding 
the Effect of Color 


“Does Color Enhance the 
Teaching Value of Lantern 
Slides”? was the problem studied 


co-operatively by the Los Angeles 


Visual Education Division and 
the Psychology and Educational 
Mr. Alfred 


Lewerenz, statistician, engi- 


Research Division. 
neered the study with third and 
fourth grade children. 

It is very significant this par- 
ticular study indicated that color 


The Educational Screen 


in itself has very little to com- 
mend it. In a few cases color 
proved to have negative value. In 
other cases color made no appre- 
ciable contribution, while in oth- 
er cases color enhanced the teach- 
ing value to a measurable degree. 


While the tests may have been 
too meagre to be conclusive, they 
do seem to indicate an error in 
the popular notion that a colored 
picture or lantern slide possesses 
more value than a plain black and 
white. In Dr. Weber’s study* 
on the “Effect of Perspective and 
Color”, it was noted that color 
seemed to increase the observa- 
tion span of the elementary 
school child approximately 6%, 
but Dr. Weber this 
statement with one equally im- 
portant. He says: “This state- 
ment is not quite trustworthy, for 
the content of the picture may 
have caused more of the increase 
than the element of color’. School 
commercial 


qualifies 


administrators and 
producers have an economic in- 
terest in the solution of this prob- 
lem inasmuch as color printing 
and tinting photographic repro- 
ductions increase costs very ma- 
terially. 


Visual Instruction at 


State Meetings 
News continues to reach us 


concerning visual instruction 
meetings held in various states. 
Mr. H. L. Kooser, in charge of 
Visual Instruction Service at 
Iowa State College, has forward- 
ed a copy of the program of the 
Round Table of the Iowa State 
Teachers held in 
Des Moines in November, 1928. 


The meeting was attended by ap- 


Association, 


proximately seventy-five persons 
—the largest number that have 
been present in the three years 
these meetings have been held. 


*Weber; Picture Values in Education, The 
Educational Screen. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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The Film Spectator (December 
15th) — An editorial paragraph 
comments upon the selection by 
readers of “Photoplay” of Seventh 
Heaven as the best picture of 1927. 


The presentation each year of 
Jim Quirk’s medal is a matter of 
importance to the industry. The 
critics of the country pick the 
best picture of the year for Film 
Daily, but their decision is not half 
so significant as that arrived at by 
Photoplay readers who don’t pre- 
tend to know what makes the mo- 
tion picture wheels go around, 
but who do know what kind of 
pictures they like. In succession 
they have liked Hamoresque, Tol’- 
able David, Robin Hood, Covered 
Wagon, Abraham Lincoln, Big Par- 
ade, Beau Geste, and now Seventh 
Heaven. Look over the list. You 
will not find one picture in which 
sex interest amounted to any- 
thing. You will not find one that 
belonged to any particular phase 
that the screen was passing 
through at the time it was made, 
such as the underworld phase 
that now is occupying so much 
of the industry’s attention. The 
note common to all the Photoplay 
medal winners was cleanliness. 
They are wholesome pictures 
with heart interest in them, the 
kind of picture that the whole 
family could see and enjoy 

Movie Makers (November) 
“Color Photography”, by H. H. 
Sheldon, Professor of Physics in 
New York 


the three fundamental ways of 


University, reviews 


getting colored still pictures, and 
outlines the commonest methods 
of color motion picture photo- 
graphy. Most illuminating pho- 
tographs, sketches and diagrams 
illustrate the article which will go 
far toward revealing the science 


of these processes to the novice 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








The author concludes his article 


by saying: 


The advance in camera work 
made since the time of Professor 
Draper, of New York University, 
who, in 1850, took the first photo- 
graph of a human being made in 
America, has been one of the 
most interesting stories imagin- 
able. ‘Then an exposure of six 
minutes in bright sunlight was 
necessary to get an impression. 

Now ultra-slow motion pictures 
of several hundred a second are 
possible. Colored films will soon 
be possible. Films with a voice 
record on the side are in daily 
use. Steroscopic pictures have 
been produced. How long before 
colored, talking, stereoscopic pic- 
tures will be sent into our homes 
by radio-television ? 

The cure of nervous and mental 
diseases is being greatly facili- 
tated by the motion picture, and 
particularly by the simplified per- 
sonal cinema equipment now 
available to every physician, it is 
declared in an interview with Dr. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, editor of the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, entitled “The Cinema in 
Neuropsychiatry,” also in Movie 
Makers for November 

This he states, is so because in 
no other sphere of medicine can 
film be more practically applied 
than in the interpretation of ner- 
vous and mental disorders where 
the study of the motions of the 


patient constitute so important a 


Nothing, he declares, is so 
valuable to the neuropsychiatrist 
as adequate record of the mo- 


tions of the patient. The cinema 


is able to provide and establish 


these records and is proving to be 
of infinite aid in the interpreta- 
tion and hence in the treatment 
of mental and nervous disorders. 


The motion picture also gives 
greater possibilities for scientific 
research in this field. Hitherto it 
has been very difficult to estab- 
lish an accurate comparison be- 
tween a post mortem examination 
and the frequently inadequate 
records of the patient’s move- 
ments. By means of the cinema 
it is now possible to picture per- 
manently, for such comparison, 
the minutest detail with the ut- 
most accuracy, thus aiding in ar- 
rival at new and demonstrably 
correct scientific conclusions. 


School and Society—‘Children 
and Motion Pictures in Foreign 
Countries.” 

A committee of the League of 
Nations investigating motion pic- 
tures for children reports that 
they are allowed to see education- 
al films only, under 18-19 years 
of age, in Rumania, under 18, ir 
Germany, Hungary, and The Ne- 
therlands, and at varying ages up 
to 15 in a large number of coun- 
tries. In Canada age restrictions 
apply only to children unaccom- 
panied. In certain countries a 
minimum admittance age of 6 
years prevails, in others 5, in 
some 3. Censorship, general or 
local, exists generally to protect 
The commit- 
international 
agreements and exchanges of 
censorship reports and of infor- 
mation in regard to films suitable 
for instruction and amusement. 


children’s morals. 
tee recommends 


ee PERT 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA: A 
Pictorial History of the United 
States. The Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Following our reviews of the 
previously issued volumes of this 
great work (in THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN for January and Decem- 
ber, 1927, and May, 1928) it is a 
pleasure to note the publication 
of three additional volumes—VII, 
“In Defense of Liberty;” IX, 
“Makers of a New Nation,” and 
X, “American Idealism.” Com- 
ment on each will serve to indi- 
cate something of the sweep of 
the 
treatment. 

Volume VII, “In Defense of 
Liberty”, by William Wood and 


volumes and the method of 


BOOK REVIEWS 


struggles from the Civil War to 
the present time, and reveals the 
characteristics of the American 
people which have stamped so 
unmistakably the military policy 
of the nation, and have sponsored 
a conservatism which seems un- 
war. 
the 
subject are classic in their terse- 
“War is engendered,” he 


able to heed the lessons of 
Some of his utterances on 
ness. 
says in one connection, “by weak- 
ness which invites as well as by 
strength which menaces.” 

the 
tural era, Mr. Gabriel traces the 


Following early agricul- 


transformation which industrial- 
ism brought to later-day America, 
making it “one of the small group 


of great powers which recognizes 





Vol. 7, In Defense of Liberty 


From the painting, Lee After the Surrender at Appomattox, 
by Thure de Thulstrup. 


Ralph Henry Gabriel, is a history 
of the nation’s conflicts. The lat- 
ter’s introduction, “The Military 
Folkways of Recent America,” 
points the philosophy of our 


as among its chief problems that 
of living in peace with its neigh- 
“The American People,” 
he says, “have come to under- 
stand the significance of the spec- 


bors.” 


The Educational Screen 


ialist, and have become more will- 


ing to listen to the advice of the. 


” 


man of the army and the navy. 
both 
branches of the service followed 


A renaissance in these 
the rise of industrialism, and in 
the World War, the 


people showed a marked tendency 


American 


to profit by their own past mis- 
takes. the the 


ernment 


Since war, Gov- 


has established a mili- 
tary policy adequate to the need 
of the has at 


last recognized the importance of 


nation. America 


organization and training. 


The pictorial history of this 
volume begins with “The Plunge 
into Civil War,” devotes eight 


chapters to the events of that 


struggle, follows with a chapter 


each on “The Spanish W 
“The West Indian Campaign” 
and “The Boxer Expedition” and 
completes the volume with six 
chapters on phases of the World 
War. Distinguished by a fine lit- 
erary touch in its text riting, 
the volume is a thrilling chronicle 
that one is loathe to put aside un- 
til the last stirring page has been 
scanned. 

The volume, like all othe in 
the series, is rich in telling pic- 
tures contemporary records, 
most of them—including repro- 
ductions from drawings, litho- 


graphs, photographs, contempor- 
ary sketches, paintings, magazine 
illustrations, cartoons of the day, 
sprinkled with drawings and 
paintings made expressly for Te 
The story of 


and naval 


Pageant of America. 
America’s military 
struggles is told in pictures fac- 
cinating in their revelation of the 
They trans- 


direct- 


thought of the day. 
port the reader far more 
ly than words possibly could, in- 
to the spirit of the time they de- 


pict. The illustrations are admir- 
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ably organized to tell a connected which erased the primary reason 


story—and the selection, espec- for the divergence between the 
sections. 
There is traced the inter-rela- 


between 


jally in later chapters on the 


World War, from the huge con- 





tionship 
political history 





and developing in- 





wow @EADY FOR 
BUSINESS 


awal TREATIES 


dustrialism, and 





the background of 
the nineteenth 





century out of 
which havesprung 


on + the 
AMER Cad. INTER | 
» > Pawae® 


organizations 





of the twentieth. 





Industrialism has 
changed the geo- 


graphical section- 


alism into eco- 
nomic groups in- 
stead business, 


labor and agricul- 








| “One of the 
most striking as- 


pects of twentieth 





Vol. 9, Makers of a New Nation 


From a cartoon The New Governor of Pana 
McCutcheon in the American Monthly Review of Ri 
VLCT Dec. 1903, reproduced from the Dail Tribune points out the 


century America,’ 
Chicago author, “has been 
wth of a nationalist senti- 
s evidenced by the spirit of 


the oT 


temporary supply of photograph 
must have ment, a 
That 

] 


made tion’ and the 


ic and other material, 


been an \ mericaniza- 


exhausting task. 


the selections have been 
which best tell the story, is a 
commentary on the genius of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, in 


which the na- 


epoch- making 


authors. 
Volume IX, ““Makers of A New 


tio1 lism 


Nation,” by John Spencer Bas- 

sett, follows fittingly upon the whi had 
previous volume. In a very real grown out ol 
sense it is a companion piece, re- the war mani- 
counting the spiritual and poll fested itself.” 


, ‘ . , These zi : 
tical history of the years covered This volume 
is political his 


by the events of the foregoing 
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and the Spoilsmen,” “Political and 
Economic Reform under Cleve- 
land 1893-97,” “McKinley and the 
War with Spain,” “Roosevelt and 
Political Reform,” “Taft's Efforts 
to Obtain Harmony,” “Wilson and 
Domestic Issues,” and “World 


War Politics and Reconstruc- 
tion.” 
Less easily told in pictures, 


perhaps, than the more objective 
story of the preceding volume, 
yet the political history of the 
time is seen in the events which 
shaped it and which in turn re- 
flected its course. Especially in- 
teresting are the contemporary 
cartoons and drawings which 
have illuminated history and have 
made it live as the human docu- 
ment of former times. 

In common with the plan of 
other volumes in the series, an 
introductory page of comment in 
each chapter, by the author of 
the volume, serves to point the 
significance of the pictorial con- 
tent of the chapter, and interpret 
it in the light of the large ten- 
dencies of the period which it 

















volume. Again in his introduc- tory from the 
tion the editor of the series, Ralph time of the 
Henry Gabriel, in “The Political Civil War 
Folkwavs of Industrial America,” to the present. Vol. 10, American Idealism 


points out the facts of common 
blood and common heritage be- 
tween the North and the South 
which worked to efface the bitter- 
ness of Civil War, as well as the 
economic changes in the South 


Its twelve The Washington Cathedral, from an architect’s drawing, 
deal courtesy of the National Cathedral Association, Washing- 


n 


chapters 
with “Lincoln 

covers. The volume is strictly 
up-to-date, bringing the political 


(Concluded on page 21) 


and the Imperiled Union,” “Re- 
constructing the Union,” “Read- 


justment under Grant,” “Hayes 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for January 


[105] THE AIR CIRCUS (Fox) 

Our new national awareness of 
the air is finding a natural reflec- 
tion on the screen, and if the re- 
sulting pictures are all as good as 
The Air Circus, we air-minded peo- 
ple are going to have a good time 
for a while. It’s the pleasantest, 
freshest, happiest sort of a tale, 
about two ambitious youngsters 
who journey to California to en- 
ter an air school. One boy is a 
born flyer, and the other one is 
scared to death; and the way he 
conquers his fear puts the drama 
in the story. Arthur Lake, one 
of the cleverest of the younger 
comedians, makes the most he 
possibly can of every opportun- 
ity, as the boy who just couldn’t 
wait to try his wings. His per- 
fect naturalness is his greatest 
charm. 

I once had a college English 
instructor who completely scared 
out of me a tendency to write like 
the lady-novelist, whose hero is 
always “cleancut” and “upstand- 
ing”, with “an adorable smile.” I 
find it imperative, however, at 
present, to brave that instructor’s 
scorn, and borrow from the lady 
novelist’s vocabulary to tell you 
that David Rollins has an ador- 
able smile, becattse that is exact- 
ly the kind of a smile he has. 
Used with discretion, it should be 
a big asset to him. David and his 
smile are very good as the boy 
who is afraid. Louise Dresser is 
at home in a mother role, and 
Charles Delaney lends his pleas- 
ant personality as the flying in- 
structor. A happy addition is 


Sue Carol as the flying instruct- 
or’s sister, who doesn’t—Hurrah! 
—fall in love with either of the 
heroes. 

There are two or three talking 
sequences which neither help nor 
hinder the action. Intelligent and 
unobtrusive direction by How- 
ard Hawks and Lew Seiler is a 
feature of the film. (See Film Esti- 
mates for November.) 


[106] THE FLEET’S IN! 
(Paramount) 
Flashing Clara Bow is compe- 
tent to entertain the entire Pa- 
cific fleet, and does so with effec- 
tive thoroughness. James Hall 
and Jack Oakie are the two gobs 
most heavily involved in the go- 
ings-on, and of the two, I think 
Oakie is to be preferred because 
he hasn’t yet acquired the artifi- 
ciality of the movie veneer. But 
this is not to say that Mr. Hall 
doesn’t make a lovely sailor who 
will probably knock over all the 
romantic ladies in and 
heaps. Very good entertainment 
of its kind. (See Film Estimates for 
October.) 


[107] TWO LOVERS 
(United Artists) 
this picture 


TOWS 


Any 


may 


distinction 
have attained 
doubt, from the circumstance of 
its being the last to feature the 
popular combination of Vilma 
Banky and Ronald Colman. It 
is retold from Baroness Orczy’s 
Leatherface, a romance with his- 
torical leanings. Lavish costumes 
and the usual performances by 
the two lovers are its main attrac- 
tions. (See Film Estimates for May.) 


arises, no 


[108] BEGGARS OF LIFE 
(Paramount) 

A hobo tale by Jim Tully, who, 
one supposes, is eminently fit- 
ted by experience to write hobo 
tales. So far as the ordinary ob- 
server is qualified to judge, the 
hobo part of the story is authen- 
tic. It is in the other aspects of 
his plot that the robust Mr. Tully 
runs a little His 


young murderess and the circum- 


awry. casual 
stances surrounding the murder 
are outside the range of the prob- 
able, as anyone who reads the pa- 
pers could tell Mr. Tully. Wal- 
lace Beery is as good as he can 


be, playing the leader of the 


tramps, and Richard Arlen is 
pleasing as the young tramp, 
temporarily—one feels sure— 
down on his luck. But Louise 


Brooks just doesn’t belong with 
that crowd—not even temporar- 
ily. 

(See Film Estimates for N 


vember, ) 


[109] THE WHIP (First National) 

The old Drury Lane racing 
thriller turns out to be exceed- 
ingly tame after all. The con- 
ventional villain—Lowell Sher- 
man—and adventuress—Anna Q. 
Nilsson—make a good deal of 


trouble for the equally conven- 
tional lovers—Dorothy Mackaill 
and Ralph Forbes—aided by the 
hero’s loss of his memory in an 
But of 
itself 
a horse, by the 


accident. 
thing untangles 
and the Whip 
way—wins the big race, as we 
suspected he was going to. (See 
Film Estimates for October.) 


course every- 
properly, 
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[110] THE PERFECT CRIME 


(Paramount) 
One of the most interesting 
crime stories I have seen in a 
long time, with such an apparent- 
ly logical and fitting end that I 
was just about to applaud loudly 
and call for author, director, pro- 
ducer, and who not, when it col- 
lapsed suddenly into a dream! 
Not that I was anxious to see 
Clive Brook hanged by the neck 
but my goodness! If he would 
commit a crime like that, he 
ought to pay the penalty. There 
is the usual excellent work of Mr. 
Brook and Irene Rich to note in 
passing, with fine support from 
Tully Marshall, Ethel Wales, and 
Carroll Nye. (See Film Estimates 
for October.) 


[111] THE HOME TOWNERS 
(Warner Vitaphone) 
One of George M. Cohen’s les 
ser efforts affords us an opportun- 
ity to hear the voices of some old 
screen friends. The Home Towner 


is one long, wordy wrangle be- 


tween an old bull-headed banker 


from Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
goes to New York to argue an 
old pal out of what he considers 
an extremely ill-advised mar- 
riage. His quarrelling with his 
wife, his friend, and his friend's 
friends is well done, but tiresome, 
not being especially original. It 
seems to me that less than a dozen 
pleasant words were spoken 

the entire course of the picture 
Acting honors go to Robert M« 
Wade as the peevish trouble- 
maker. Richard Bennett, whom 
we know better on the stage, is 
next in line as the long-suffering 
friend. Doris Kenyon and Gladys 
Brockwell are adequate, and Rob 
ert Edeson, another old stage fa- 
vorite, is amusing in a small part. 
The picture is most interesting, 
perhaps, as an example of what 
is happening to the screen; the 
talkies are taking the move out 


of the movies! (See Film Estimates 
for December.) 


[112] MANHATTAN COCKTAIL 
(Paramount) 
A feature of this otherwise 
modern story is a beautifully pre- 
sented prologue depicting the 
Greek myth of the Minotaur who 
lived in a labyrinth on the island 
of Crete, and demanded a yearly 
sacrifice of Athenian yout and 
maidens. It has no particular 
bearing on the story except to in- 
timate vaguely that New York is 
a modern labyrinth which swal- 
lows up the youth of outlying 
sections. Three young persons 
in particular are drawn into its 
mazes. One becomes a victim of 
its vicious influences, but the oth- 
er two, made of sterner stuff, 
struggle out of the monster's 
clutch after some hair-raising ex- 
periences, and straggle back to 
the country, where they live hap- 


pily ever after. Included in a 


lively cast are Nancy Carroll, 
who sings a couple of songs not 
badly, Richard Arlen, Danny O’ 
Shea, Lilyan Tashman, and Paul 
Lukas. (See Film Estimates in this 


He.) 


[113] SUBMARINE (Columbia) 

There are some of the tensest 
moments you ever experienced in 
the climax scenes of a sunken 
submarine, with its crew waiting 
for death, while a diver attempts 

reach it with an air line. Jack 
Holt is the diver, and Ralph 


Graves his best friend, an officer 


the submarin« Both give 
fine, human performances, back- 
ed up by a good supporting cast 


and splendid direction. The story 
falls down a little when it makes 
its biggest scenes depend on a 
flimsy bit of a love affair; but this 
weakness may be overlooked by 
an otherwise worthy production. 
Dx rothy 
3urton are notable in the cast. 
(See Film Estimates for November.) 


Revier and Clarence 
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[114] CRAIG’S WIFE (Pathe) 
William de Mille has trans- 
ferred George S. Kelly’s stage 
play to the screen with fidelity in 
all its essential details. The story 
of a selfish woman is excellently 
told by Irene Rich, Warner Bax- 
ter, Virginia Bradford, and oth- 
ers. (See Film Estimates for October.) 
[115] EXCESS BAGGAGE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
The clown with the breaking 
heart in the jovial person of Wil- 
liam Haines, is a little more be- 
lievable than usual. With Jose- 
phine Dunn as his partner he 
plays the part of a vaudeville per- 
former who carries his wife along 
to success on the strength of his 
own popularity. Then the wife 
makes good in the movies and 
the husband takes his turn as 
“excess baggage.” Well produced 
and enjoyable. (See Film Estimates 
for November.) 


The Movie in the Child’s 


Experience 
(Concluded from page 7) 


displacement of any method for 
the presentation of experiences. 
They cannot be applied with any 
degree of regularity and it is only 
a matter of chance that the teach- 
er will find in current movies, 
material that is useful in the les- 
sons he is planning or in the les- 
sons that come up unexpectedly. 
Moreover, there is no guarantee 
that all children will have seen 
the picture that is being dis- 
cussed. Nevertheless, the writer 
feels that in the absence of any 
other method of presentation, the 
method under discussion is well 
worth its insignificant cost in 
time and effort. We are con- 
stantly exploring the child’s en- 
vironment for materials to help 


us in our work of instruction. 
The movie is part of his environ- 
ment and should not be allowed 
to pass without contributing its 
share towards our instructional 
resources. 








\ 
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Your Pupils Thin 





The Famous 


DeVry Projector 


In school and church, the projector most 
often used is a DeVry. Light in weight, 
completely self-contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate, the famous DeVry 
Type “E” for standard theatrical size film 
is the favorite projector the world over. 
No previous experience is necessary for op- 
eration. The DeVry threads in a momen: 
and holds 1,000 ft. of standard 35 mm. film. 
It projects a full size picture as clear and 
sharp as those you see in the theatre. 





The New DeVry 16mm. Projector 
for the classroom, is a marvel of 
compact simplicity. It is smaller 
and has fewer working parts than 
any other projector of equal quality. 
Many schools are now using one or 
more of these new DeVrys for class- 


room or laboratory work. Price mation and sample of teacher’s lesson 
only $95.00. . . ° . 
guides. Mention the courses which in- 
terest you. 
Ani RTE 
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The Educational Screen Jani 





Which Explains the 
Marked Success of 


DeVry School Film 


POKEN and written words must be “translated” inf * 
images in the mind before the pupil receives the mean 
ing of any lesson. Sounds and symbols become mental pig 
tures in the process of learning. 











In this elemental fact about our mental processes lid 
one of the important reasons for the great success of teach Nat 
ing with DeVry School Films. The ideas register in thé” 
stucent’s mind immediately; conception is accurate, defi, A™ 
nite and hence lasting. a 

Wi 

DeVry School Films are prepared by educators accord 
ing to sound pedagogical principles. They are correlated V° 
with regular courses of study. Complete lesson plans ac ¢, 
companying every film enable any teacher to make an effee- 


tive presentation. Hi 


All films are non-inflammable stock, and are supplied, 7 


in either 35 mm. or 16 mm. widths. Deap 
‘ 131 W. 42nd ew 
They may be purchased outright, or ob- "1111 Cent 


tained on a reasonable rental basis. (Please addngpares' 


Send the coupon now for further infor- 





DEVRY IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ictures 















. int A scene from the film. “The Artist” in the course in vocational guidance 
shown in the auditorium, Oakley School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


neah 


lpi Eight Complete Courses Now 
Available 





: lie F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
ach Nature Study—18 Lessons............ By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
Jefi{ American Statesmen—6 Lessons...... By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship—12 Lesson.........................by C. A. Stebbins, 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography—9 Lessone.............. By DeForest Stull, 
rd Columbia University 
ted’ Vocational Guidance—9 Lesson.............By Fred C. Smith, 
Harvard University 
a! General Science—9 Lessons...........By Dr. Morris Meister, 


ec-| College of the City of New York 
| Health and Hygiene—9 Lesaon..............cccccscccrsscosesesceeee 
By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, 
Director American Association for Medical Progress 


ed Electricity—14 Lessons..........................By J. W. Coffman, 
Deg. S. In co-operation with U. 8. Navy 
d SNew York, or a , p , 

eae Films are available with or with- 
baeeest office out DeVry projection equipment. More 


| 


DeVry projectors are in use in schools 






and churches than all other makes of 
standard portable projectors com- 


bined. 
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See What These 
Educators Say of 
DeVry School Films 


Dudley Grant Hays, Director Visuai Educa- 
tion, Chicago Public Schools: “I am glad to 
say I have used a great number of the teach- 
ing films of the DeVry School Films, inc. I 
do not know of any other films for school 
use so well suited for the work.” 


W. A. Wirt, Superintendent, and A. H. 
vones, Director Visual Education, Gary Public 
Schools: ‘We find your material distinctly 
supericr to any that has come to cur atten- 
tion in practically every subject.” 


April 27, 1928. 


Four thousand of our Elementary and Junior 
High School pupils in ten of our schools have 
been seeing two reels, furnished by the DeVry 
Schoo] Films every other week during the past 
school year. These films are truly educational, 
have been so planned and are not for purposes 
of entertainment. Your Teachers’ Lesson 
Plans are excellent and not equalled by any 
that I have been able to discover. Please 
send your representative to arrange the book- 
ings for the next school year. 


Very truly yours, 


LLOYD E. TAYLOR, 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Visual Education, Public Schools, Irv- 


ington, N. J. 
April 27, 1928. / 


Gentlemen: / 


My pupils, teachers and I have a 


your motion picture service for schools. 


It has brought some very worthwhile ¢ 
results in our Geography Classes. C 
The pictures were excellent and a, < 


Film Lesson Pamphlet which YW ws 
/ WY & 


s 1a 
accompanies each picture was 


< 
a splendid aid to the ree .*) Yd 
S r 


er in getting the full value 


f the picture. 
; © 
Very truly yours, / > = 
¢ 


EVELYN G 


FRASER y ae t 
Air sie x a 
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Highland 4 x + 
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18 The Educational Screen 
@ Seneneneessenae eof) 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
& COCCCRCRCEROCHRGEREREReeeeeeeeeeeceeceeeee eetccceee teectececcececse sontfe} 
The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
For For For Rona Me ee: For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent Youth Children 
__|__Adults | _(15 to 20) | _(under 15) |__Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
} ° | } 
Adoration (Billie Dove) (First | Perhaps Doubtful | No Domestic Meddlers (Claire Wind-| Mediocre | Unwhole- 
Nat’l) Overdrawn Russian-revolu- | | | sor) (Tiffany) Hard-drinking hus- some 
tion-melodrama — hero artificially band wrongly suspects his wife's 
made to think his wife unfaithful | relations with his caddish friend. 
—sinks into Paris slums but she } Sexy situation constitutes whole 
finds him, etc. | film. 
| 
i 
Apache, The (Margaret Living-| Wortnless | No No Fashion Madness (Claire Wind-| Mediocre | Hardly 
ston) (Columbia) Cheap under- sor) (Columbia) Hero tries to cure 
world story of Paris. Made risque’ his snobbish New York fiancee by 
to counteract its mediocrity. shanghaiing her to the wilds of 
lc a le 4 — Canada. Feeble attempt at an 
x x00 y FY ° 
Awakening, The (Vilma Banky) | — | them iden better handled in The Water 
(U. A.) Alsace during the war fine- Hole 
l ictured. Elaborat tt t at Torthiess 3ette ot | 
seduction defeated by heroine's ap- Floating College, The (Sally 0'-| Worthless | Better nor | 
pealing innocence. Wolheim does eill) (Tiffany) Two sisters chas- 
a notable part as devoted peasant ing same man. “Silly,” “stupid,” 
lover. Story marred by several cheap, vulgar, unhealthy, 
examples of bad taste and sugges- the judges say. 
tiveness but total effect is one of | ; 
great dignity, sincerity and charm. Gate Crasher. The (Glenn Tryon) | Mediocre Perhaps Hardly 
btful | No (Univ.) Slapstick crook comedy, 
Barker, The (Milton Sills) (First | Passable ae | fast-moving nonsense and little 
National) Sills at last has a more| else. 
human role than usual in a strong ites alicia 
and appealing stery of circus life Geraldine (Eddie Quillan) (Pathe) | Hardly erhay 
on its seamy side. Picture appro- | | Cheap story of tutor hired to “jazz 
ximately as good as original stage | up” heroine so she would be more 
play. Sophisticated and vulgar | attractive to wealthy future hus- 
elements. band—and she “falls for’ the tu- 
| ° N tor. Probably harmless except for 
Bellamy Trial, The (Leatrice Joy) | Perhaps Fair —_ much drinking. 
(Metro) Murder-mystery story told | } | ‘ : 
in rather unusual style with, con- | Give and Take (Jean Hersholt) | Perhaps Amusing Amusing 
siderable human interest. (Univ.) Son returns from college 
| . : :. 
| iatinane | No to show father how to run his busi 
Beyond the Sierras (Tim McCoy) | Mediocre | = ness. Fine work of Hersholt and 
(Metro) Western thriller — usual George Sidney make it fair com- 
McCoy heroics but not so good as | } edy. 
usual. . - Perhaps 
Gun Runner, The (Ricardo Cor- | Hardly — 
Blindfold (George O’Brien) (Fox) | Hardly Hardly ; No tez) (Tiffany) Lively melodrama of 
Stupid policeman, his sweetheart, | imaginary South American repub- 
amnesia, crooks, jewel-robberies, | lic, mostly unobjectionable save for 
court ridiculing the police, are the | | “booze” scenes and Captain’s efforts 
ingredients of this hashy melo- | | to establish a “kissing record 
drama. oa 
Haunted House, The (Chester | Hardly Harmless erhaps 
Brotherly Love (Dane-Arthur) | Hardly | Amusing | Perhaps Conklin) (First Nat'l) Clumsy 
(Metro) Largely unobjectionable | thriller that will bore intelligent 
and very funny comedy—satire 4 | adults and perhaps scare children. 
prison life. However some crudi-| Conklin, having nothing to do but 
ties and vulgarities will spoil it for | shiver and looked scared, becomes 
many. | very monotonous, and crude 
“sound” effects make the film ri- 
| F liculous. 
Bushranger, The (Tim McCoy) Hardly | Fair | Doubtful diculo | 
bese tn Enctoné road p Hee: | jou) (Para.) Very sophisticated | 
- a mg-an ‘ o -— “Robin. and amusing French comedy, deft- 
romty y Us r brill of a “Robin- | | ly done, with Menjou back in his 
‘ sual thrills. | old role of chronic lovemaker. | 
, suitab ) th | 
Conquest (H. B. Warner, Monte | Passable | Good Good if moe ee 7 | 
Blue) (Warner) Airplane flights to | not too | 
—— South Pole — the vil- —s Head of the Family (William | Passable | Doubtful | No 
— e we hero Enelish Russell) (Gotham) Two very 
omen 0. ie—crude Englis “jazzy” children and their shrew- | | 


from hero, excellent from H. B. | 
Warner, Lois Wilson and Tully 
Marshall. (But think of using War- 
ner like this after b‘s work in| 


Sorrell and Son!) 








ish mother dominate the household 
until a plumber takes charge and 
shows the poor father how to assert | 
himself and be really “head of the | 
house.” | 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





House of Shame, The (Virginia 
Brown Faire) (Chesterfield) Hero- 
ine’s husband both crooked and un- 
faithful. Banker, who employs him, 
loves the wife and unmasks the 
husband. An obliging accident then 
kills husband. Objectionable main- 
ly in theme, not in action. A story 
of some originality. 


Lady of Chance, A (Norma Shear- 
er) (Metro) And now Norma Shear- 
er is used as a lady-crook in a 
picture that is clever beyond the 
average. She outcrooks the crook- 
ed companions of her crooked past— 


is then fooled in turn into marry- 
ing a man supposedly rich, actu- 
ally poor—starts to leave but finds 


she loves him, etc. 

Fer- 
only for 
dialog between 
Story rather 
harmless 


Little Wildcat, 
ris) (Warner) 
amusing “sound” 
Fawcett and Edeson. 
inane but practically 


The (Audrey 
Notable 


Casanova, The (Ivan 
(French product ion) A 


Loves of 
Mosjoukine) 


notable picturization of the fam- 
ous—and equally notorious—17th 
century lover whose account of his 
amorous travels through Europe 
constitute a classic in licentious- 
ness. Fortunately, the picture was 
made abroad, with foreign acting 
and direction. It is elaborate, ar- 
tistic, has much charm, possesses 
decided historical value on life and 
customs of the day. With less 
taste and art in the making, it 
could have been disgusting. As it 
stands, the English titles are the 


most offensive feature. Obviously 
the picture is thoroughly unwhole- 
some for the young, and worth see- 
ing only for adults whose historical 
and scholarly background enables 
them to see much “sex” in 
the subject. 


besides 


Manhattan Cocktail 
len) (Para.) 
surd picture, 
York City 
appeal and 
worth noting is acting 
Nancy Carroll She makes 
the heroine convincingly innocent 
though she has to spend most of the 


(Richard 
Pretensious and 
suggesting that 
consists mainly of 
seduction. Only thing 
the real of 
not Sue. 


Ar- 
ab- 
New 


sex 


picture nearly nude or dodging the 
clutches of the villain See Re- 
view No. 112) 

Man in Hobbles. The (John Har- 
ron) (Tiffany) The troubles of a 
young husband who found he had 
married a whole family 

Marriage by Contract (Patsy 
Ruth Miller) (Tiffany) Offered by 


the industry as ‘‘a powerful preach- 
ment against companionate mar- 
riage.’ Heroine marries compan- 
ionately four times, four failures 
grows old in the process—but three 
of the marriages were her dream 
A rather interesting and effective 
film. 


Night Bird, The (Reginald Den- 
ny) (Univ.) Romantic melodrama 
semi-convincing. Champion fighter 
befriends and comes to love a little 
Italian girl, who leaves him for 
fear of hampering his career. But 
he finds ring-glory less important 
and comes back to marry her. One 
cafe and dance perhaps ob- 
jectionable. 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter (Irene 
Rich) (Pathe) Worthy heroine, in- 
volved in bootlegging game by her 
worthless husband, until! he is killed 
and she and her children are freed 
for a chance at happiness. Some 
excellent acting. 


scene 








For 
Intelligent | 
Adults 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


For 
Youth 
_(15 to 20) 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
(under 15) 





i 
Unwhole- No 
| some 


Passable On Trial (Pauline Frederick) | mteresting 
Warner) A notably good example 
of “all-talkie,” from the old but 
famous stage play of the same 
name. Contains notable child actor. 
Power of the Press 
banks Jr.) (Columbia) Lively news- | 
paper story, with cub reporter do- | 
ing incredible things as usual. Here 
he solves a murder, wins a girl, 


etc. 


(Doug Fair- | Ordinary 





Amusing Perhaps 


| 
Riley the Cop (J. Farrell McDon- | Worthless 
ald) (Fox) Slapstick comedy—very | 
owbrow—with hero drunk through | 
a1 large part of it. | 
} 
River | Worthless 
Logan) 


The (Jacqueline 
(Gotham) Tough life on 
river-boats and wharves—saloons 
and floods for thrills. Heroine is a 
trade-getter in a cafe. 


; Woman, 
Mediocre 


The (Robert Fraz- | 2#tdly 
Lax love-affairs in 
life—drunkenness— 


villain drowns. 


Scarlet Dove, 

No ier (Tiffany) 
Russian army 

luels the 


Interesting | nw! 


someé 


and 
Show Folks (Eddie Quillan) | Mediocre 
(Pathe) A vaudeville pair—the boy | 
thinks he is the whole act, the girl | 
She loves and sacrifices and, of 
ourse, wins out. | 
| 
of the Worthwhile 
nings) (Para.) 
er—to wealth as a 
back to waiter again. Less heavy 
than previous Jannings films but 
convincing, pathetic, amusing, fast- | 
er moving because of fewer long- | 
drawn-out close-ups. 


Sins Fathers (Emil Jan- 
He starts as a wait- 


bootlegger—and 








West (Tom | Hardly 


regular Mix | 
as a pony ex- 
slight value his- 


Son of 
Mix) (F. 
western—with Tom 
press rider Some 
torically. 


the Golden 


B. O.) A 


Hardly Unw ‘ No 


some 


. 
Some Amusing 
Para.) 
enulne, 


One to Love (Brian-Rogers) 
Romping little romance— 
human, lively, clean. 
Charles Rogers’ best work to date. 
It is a better picture than movie- | 
realizes. It will pay to “imi- | 
this one, if they know what 
t is that makes it so good. 


dom 


tate 


Day) (F. Passable 
girl—the 


Stolen Love (Marceline 
B O.) The innocent 
smooth city stranger—his evil in- 
tentions, etc. Cheap and vulgar 
in keep this from be- 
pleasing and charming‘ 


Passabl A musing Harmke lugged 


really 
film. 


cenes 
ng a 


ttle 


Moore) 
that 
us- | 


R Synthetic Sin 
Interesting | N« First Nat’l) 
ves Colleen a 


tricks 


(Colleen 
Farce-comedy 
chance for her 


Interesting 


Three 
Para.) 

tion 
but 


Weekends (Clara Bow) 
Another Bow-Glyn concoc- 
objectionable than some 
tiresome. Clara is 
large eyes and few 
million-dollar in- 
her usual meth- 


Hardly 


less 
hardly 
cabaret 
clothes 

urance 
ods, etc. 


less 
girl 
after a 
policy by 


Plerhaps Fair Perhap 


Viking, The (Pauline 
(Metro) Historical 
woven unskilfully 
love story—but the historical value 
and charm are there—and _ the 
whole film beautiful technicolor. 


Starke) | Worth 
material—inter- Seeing 
with a complex 


in | 
(Lon Chaney) | Gruesome 
More depressing, gruesome, | 

than previous Lon Chan- 

He is little more than 
a monster, deformed in both body 
and mind, with slimy jungles of 
Africa as the setting for his ma-| 
chinations. 


West of Zanzibar 
(Metro) 
revolting 
ey films. 


Fair Good No 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Hardly 


No 


Better not 


Perhaps 


Strong 





Passable 


| 
| 
| Excellent 


| 


Doubtful 


Hardly 


Notable 


No 





No 


Perhaps 


No 


No 


Hardly 


Beyond 
them 


Passable 





Good 


No 


No 


Excellent 


No 
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Visual Education and World Friendship 
(Concluded from page 6) 


ered with mounted specimens of 
children’s work. 


Six Japanese school girls, 
dressed in kimonos, 
served tea to visitors. Local Jap- 
anese scholars, the office of the 
Japanese Consulate, and several 
Japanese merchants gave their 
time or loaned 
draperies to add atmosphere. 


beautiful 


hangings and 


Among the things prepared by 
the Los Angeles Schools were 
two miniature American homes 
with bedroom, living-room, kitch- 
en, dining-room and bathroom 
furnished complete. A miniature 
library with World Friendship 
books and folios elegantly bound, 
contained pictures and descrip- 
tions of our national holidays, 
our great men and women and 
other views of our city, state and 
national government. One very 
striking part of the exhibit in- 
cluded beautiful dolls costumed 
according to various modes com- 
mon in certain periods of our his- 
tory. The dress of the Pilgrims, 
the Colonial, the Civil War times, 
and the costumes of modern 
school boys and girls were por- 
trayed. A miniature kitchen set 
included a model kitchen cabinet 
with kitchen utensils and pack- 
ages of food. A miniature bed- 
room set included a dresser, a bed 
and a baby doll in a bassinet. 


The Art, Architecture and 
Drawing classes of several High 
Schools added many splendid 


pencil, brush and pen and ink 
contributions. Block prints, sten- 
cils and art metal were included. 


The dominant theme of the ex- 
hibit centered around the Amer- 
ican home. Books, parks, and li- 
braries represented the manner in 
which we spend our leisure. Our 
national resources and transpor- 
tation facilities accounted for our 
varied occupations. The entire 
exhibit was a tangible illustration 
of civic, social and educational 


ideals. 


The Visual Education Depart- 
ment sent the Los Angeles School 
exhibit to Tokio late in January 
of last year. The Japanese ma- 
terials will be placed in small 
units and circulated the same as 
pictures, slides and other objec- 
tive materials are now being dis- 
tributed. 


The Los Angeles Visual Edu- 
cation Department feels the ef- 
forts have been very much worth 
while. The exchange has per- 
mitted the department to obtain 
a large quantity of objective ma- 
terials for the permanent use in 
the city schools. It has also open- 
ed up a new means of a correlat- 
ing Visual Aids and World Geog- 


raphy. 





The Means to End War 


Education is the only means by 
which war can be stopped and the 














Our Model A Stereopticon 

Fully Equipped with slide carrier, 
500 watt bulb and extension cord. 

Introductory Price—Only $29.50 

Sent on Approval 

Write for Free 1929 Catalog of Sims 
“New Process’’ Slides—Assembly Songs, 
Songs for Junior High School Class 
Use, Pictured Lives of Great Compos- 
ers, etc. 

Grover Sims, the Originator of the 
Sims Slides is now associated only with 


SIMS VISUAL MUSIC CO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 
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only agency that will change the 
old world attitude toward war to a 
new world attitude toward peace, 
The next important question is: 
What form of education is most ef- 
fective in reaching the apathetic 
public, enabling it gradually to 
grasp the proper understanding of 
war and peace? 


The greatest educators of today 
are advocating visual education. 
The picture and the drama provide 
the most popular forms of visual 
education, and their influence on 
the public mind is growing day by 
day. What people see they believe. 
The plate of the camera registers 
an exact reproduction of conditions, 
active and inactive, the human emo- 
tions, the growth of population, and 
prosperity ; in fact, the entire fabric 
of our existence today can be truly 
and forcibly portrayed by the pic- 
ture. . 

We have had and still have many 
and varied movements to bring 
about a world peace. Some have 
fallen from selfish motives, others 
from a desire to accomplish results 
by antagonisms; while there are 
others which are gradually coming 
to the view that only by education 
—visual education—carried to the 
masses of the people in all parts of 
the world—can the epoch of world- 
wide peace be eventually realized. 

The clergy strives to accomplish 
peace through the church, the 
teacher endeavors to attain peace 
through the editor 
through the newspapers and maga- 
zines, the writer by means of his 
publications, thé dramatist through 
the theaters, the lawyer through 
through 


schools, the 


law, the statesman 
statesmanship, the psychologist 
through the science of psycholo- 
gy, the economist through the 
science of economics, and so on 
down the long list of human oc- 
cupations. But their various ef- 
forts are not connected and have 


no center of approach. 
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Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 13) 
history down to the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. 

Volume X, 
ism” by Luther A. Weigle, is in 


“American Ideal 


substance a history of religious 
and cultural development in 
America, from the time of the 
Spanish and French missionaries 
to the days of the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans, the Church of Eng 
land in the Colonies, and the 
growth of religious freedom. Lat- 
er chapters cover “The Churches 
“The De 


Churches,” 


and the Revolution,” 
velopment of Free 
“The Maturity of the Churches, 
and “Religion on the Frontier.” 


Two final chapters are devoted 


one each to “Eleme: tary nd Sec 
ondary Schools” and “Colleges 
and Universities.” 

“The life of no people,” say 


i 


Ralph Henry Gabriel in his intro 


ductory chapter on “Religion in 
American Life’, “can be under- 
stood by examining merely theit 
economic institutions, their po 


litical customs or ¢ el their soc 


ial and intellectual habits. Their 
adjustments to the invisible en 
vironment as expressed in theit 
religion is vital to a true insight 


into their character.’ 

The author in this introductory 
chapter points out one result of 
Puritanism on American history, 
in the establishment during the 
first half of the 


tury, by manv denominations, of 


nineteenth cen 


academies and colleges where the 
rising generation might be 
trained in things of both mind 
and spirit. Particularly was this 
tendency noticeable throughout 
the Mississippi valley, where de- 
nominational colleges flourish. 
“No aspects of American life 
lie closer to the hearts of every- 
day folks, or are more intimately 
related to the diverse needs of lo- 


cal communities, than _ religion 


and education. The author of this 
volume has undertaken to pre- 
sent a panorama of the onward 
movement of American idealism, 
as expressed in churches and 
schools.” 

In each voiume of “The Pag 
eant of America” there is a separ 
ate section giving additional 


the pictures 


notes on 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUB- 
Verona 


Dorris. Ginn and Company. 48] 


LIC SCHOOLS, by \nna 


pages, illustrated; $2.64. 
Sound 200d sense and practical 
wisdom in regard to visual in 


struction, characterize Mrs. Dor 


attractive volume. She looks 
the subject criti ally, from the 
lpoint of the philosophy of 
education, and concretely, in the 
2 its use classroom 
He expe ce 1 icate 
| l to be ) | 
ell ~ ri T TC he r 
7 
00k com«e n oppo 
tt im he 1 systems 
( eachu f Ol evel befo € 
te 1eth istruction 
1e efficient visual 
to the auth 
li InVO € 
ble I I h € eve 
( ( teacl efore ni 
( e apt to be 
t] ck « clé 
le f both mater 
ials and apparatus and the tech 


nique of their pedogogical use. 


There is a great need, therefore, 
l 


tor on intelligent study of these 
t 


prol 
cators, and the 


lems on the part of all edu- 

cientific educator 
vho will apply himself to the es- 
tablishment of visual instruction 
upon a sane and solid foundation 


has a unique opportunity.” 

“The child’s time is precious,” 
she further declares, “and the 
methods of instruction employed 
must be not only appealing and 


effective, but must be executed 
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with the least possible waste of 
time and energy.” 

The purpose of the book is to 
show how the judicious use of 
visual enrich 
teaching and bring greater effici- 
As such, it is 
of practical value to administra- 


instruction may 
ency to learning. 


tors, and certainly vastly stimu- 
lating to teachers in its wealth of 
Mrs. Dorris 
does not deal in abstractions— 


specific suggestion. 


her book is rich in accounts of 

actual procedure, in classroom 

anecdote, and in illustration. 
Above all, Mrs. 


made her book entertaining and 


Dorris has 


eadable. The subject is divided 
into three parts: I, The Back- 
eround of Visual Instruction in 
Modern Procedure 
(in which are chapters dealing 


Educational 


with the functions of visual aids 
in the teaching process, and an 
excellent evaluation of the var- 
ious types of visual aids) ; II, Vis- 
ual Instruction Applied to the 
Teaching of the Various Subjects 
of the curriculum (showing its re- 
lation also to the problem and pro- 
ject methods, the appreciation and 
drill lessons); and III, Admini- 
strative Problems of Visual In- 
struction in the Public Schools 
(the need of teacher training and 
the organization and administra- 
tion of a visual instruction de- 
partment). 

Appendix A gives a valuable list 
of sources of supply for illustra- 
tive materials and Appendix B a 
special list of visual materials ap- 
plied to the study of specific sub- 
jects. 

As head of the Department of 
Visual Instruction and Geogra- 
phy of the State Teachers College 
of San Francisco and Instructor in 
Visual Education in the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
California, as well as President of 
the Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment of the National Education 
Association, Mrs. Dorris knows 
whereof she speaks and her book 
should go far toward bringing to 
the subject of visual instruction 
the attention it deserves. 
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a 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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RUTH crystalized in epi- 
Pianaadiic form is compre- 
hensive only to the intellectual. 
To the child such a group of 
words is devoid of meaning. Most 
texts are written in a style for- 
eign to the child, and aptly called 
high-brow. Only the exceptional 
child is able to master such. Aids 
are required which will make the 
essential facts immediately intel- 
ligible to the little “Average 
Child.” 

Such a practical aid is the car- 
toon. It can be drawn on the 
blackboard, placed on a chart, or 
a glass lantern slide. A series 
may be arranged in sequence on 
a film slide ready for use by all 
teachers. How hungry children 
seem for the newspaper funnies, 
yet they seldom find them hu- 
morous. There is in them some 
irresistible attraction that the 
adult has not yet fully analyzed. 

The charm of the cartoon seems 
to lie in the fact that it gives in- 
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Arithmetic in 
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formation in the natural child 
language —ideography —or pic- 
ture writing. The cartoon is not 
an illustration, and is not intend- 
ed for entertainment. It is an ef- 
fective aid in the school room, 
especially in the 
The primary pupils 
It holds their at- 
3ut, quite 


teaching of 
arithmetic. 
are delighted. 
tention and interest. 
surprisingly, it is of greatest val- 
ue in the upper grades. These 
older pupils take it seriously. 
With a few strokes of chalk, an 
idea can be put over—everyone 
gets it immediately—better than 
with weeks of dull drill. 

Select any school topic, and an- 
alyze it. Pick out the important 
features and personify them. Let 
each little picture tell one thing 
but do that dramatically. Show 
the true relative 
in the 
This can be best explained by a 


values of the 


various factors situation. 


few samples from decimal frac 
tions. 


STANDs IF 17 


FIRST . ON 


TITLE is 


\ 
| 
, 


iINDRED 


' UU | 


Cartoons 


STANDS WE 
THE RIGHT 
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This topic is so easy that there 
should be no difficulties, yet the 
child will forget the decimal point, 
after weeks of drill. That little 
point, just a dot, is so inconspicu- 
ous that it is almost impossible 
for the child to realize its su- 
preme importance, to comprehend 
that it is the determining factor 
in the whole topic. 

Therefore I crown him king. 
That crown symbol tells the child 
more than many words. He nev- 
er forgets it. The Decimal Point 
is King of Numberland. He is the 
boss. He talks big. All you 
can see of him is the dot for his 
mouth. He tells the Figure Fair- 
ies where to stand. This King 
bestows “¢é#les on each figure ac- 
cording to its place and position. 
This makes clear the idea of place, 
which is so elusive. Then to call 


the names of the periods, #éles, 
makes their purpose clear. 

Such a series of cartoons may 
be continued from day to day, 


CALL THE 
“AND” 
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The Greatest 
Educational 


Experiment 
Ever Conducted 


11,000 children and 232 teachers in twelve cities took 





part in a ten weeks’ test—the greatest single experiment 
ever conducted in education. 5,500 pupils taught with 
the aid of Eastman Classroom Films gained 33% more in 
geography and 15% more in general science than an 
equal number taught without them. 

The results brilliantly justity the present program— 
scientific, deliberate, discriminating—by which Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc., will ultimately fill the film needs of 
every branch of education. 

Hvery teacher, superintendent, board member and di- 
rector of visual education should know about this signifi- 


cant new note in education. 


Write for the booklet that tells the story of Eastman Classroom Films 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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with one new step each day. 
What do we call this King when 
we read the number? Sometimes 
we call him and, sometimes we do 
not name him at all. What is the 
title of the first place on the left? 
His title is unit, but we do not 
mame it. We just say, 5, or 8. 
The title of the first place on the 
right is tenths; 4, .4; 8, .8; 2.3. 
What is the title of the second 
place on the left? It is the tens 
place and we name it -ty; 6, 60; 
8, 80; 42; 63.2; 84.5. 
have figures on the left only, we 
do not need to write the Decimal! 
Point, but he is there just the 
same. Since he is a fairy he can 
be invisible if he wishes. In this 
way each point can be developed 
and explained. One or two new 
cartoons a day, and the child is 


When we 


soon master of the entire topic. 
In these cartoons everything 
unimportant must be eliminated 


or omitted. Each stroke must be 





purposeful. The crudest draw- 
ings are best. Details and acces- 
sories only tend to dissipate the 
attention. Let the one point of 
each fairly jump at you, sharp 
and clear. Any dull rule can be 
interpreted in cartoon style, and 
thus made to live and to function. 
This aid should not be used for 
entertainment, but as a true lan- 


guage medium. 


School Film Courses 
A THE science of visual in- 
struction advances, more 
and more does the use of films in 
teaching gravitate toward a defi- 
nitely correlated course of study 
in motion pictures to supplement 
and enrich the content of the reg- 
ular school courses. 

Such a carefully planned and 
skilfully edited series is that put 
out by DeVry School Films (for- 
merly Neighborhood Motion Pic- 
ture Service). Eight courses are 
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available at. present, and each 
course consists of from 6 to 18 
film subjects. THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN has made frequent refer- 
ences to this material, and, in re- 
sponse to requests for more 
detailed information, will review 
in its pages from time to time cer- 
tain films picked at random from 
the library. 

Each film lesson course is 
available on non-inflammable film 
in both 35 mm. and 16 mm. width. 
Class lesson plans are furnished 
free of charge with each film. 

Transportation (1 reel) From 
the course in General Science (9 
reels in all) prepared for the up- 
per grades and the High School 
and edited by Morris Meister of 
the New York Training School 


and College of the City of New 
York. 
\ brief resume’ of transporta- 


tion, from the days of the Indian 


horse-drawn litter and pack train 








New York 
San Francisco 
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This is Model DC—note the carrying handle, horizontal and ver- 
tical tilting base and hinged lamp house. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Do Your 1929 Plans Include 
Spencer Visual Aids? 


They should if it is to be a successful year! 


Daily use of this material 


prevents failures—increases interest—eliminates inattention 
SPENCER LANTERNS ARE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Washington 





designed for all types of projection. 
especially adapted for class work. 


equipped with special features for the 
teachers. 


easily handled and simply operated. 


sure to give the best results. 


Chicago 
Boston 
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Pathe 


Pathe”s world-wide staff of camera men 
has for many years been gathering an amaz 
ing volume of pictorial experiences. From 
this great mass of film material, Pathe’ 
Educational Department Editors have fash 
ioned entertaining and accurate film studies 
on an ever increasing number of subjects. 
Teaching and research experts in America’s 
great educational institutions such as Har 
vard University have aided in the prepara 
tion of these film studies to assure their 
scientific accuracy 


Pathe’ Teachers Aid Pamphlets, prepared 
in equally expert manner, point out clearly 
and simply how to get the maximum value 
from these subjects in the classroom. This 
splendid teaching material, grouped in 
course form, is available to you at a very 
reasonable price, either for daily rental 
on long term lease from thirty branch of- 
fices, conveniently located at strategic ship 
+} 


ping points, thus assuring the utmost in 


quick, accurate service of your needs 


Over one hundred subjects of this type 
are now availabl In addition, pecial 
bi-weekly relea covering the outstanding 
el Pa ws 
Ss esp a ( S I \ I 
ing aol ~ 

Am g S V avalial ( 
fol] \ 

H an G iphy 10 subjects (New) 

Physical Geography 10 subjects (New) 

World Geog 6 subjects 

Comm il G raphy 6 subject 

Children of All Lands + subjects (New) 

Music Study 9 subjects 

Natu tur 15 subj 

Aviatior t subjects 

Physical Educatio1 19 subjects 

Educational Featur 12 subje 


+ 





the Criterion of Excellence in Educational Pictures 


The new releases listed herewith and 
ther educational subjects are now 
available on 16 mm. as well as stand- 


ard width film. 


These 16 mm. subjects are offered for 
outright sale at $35.00 for 400 foot reel. 


Dealerships are being established in 
various conveniently located cities 
throughout the country to make these 
narrow width releases available on a 
rental basis. 


We suggest that you write us for com- 
plete list of subjects on both 16 mm. 
and standard width film, with full in- 
formation concerning prices, lease ar- 
Pathe experts will 
assist you in the selection of the best 


rangements, etc. 


programs for any purpose, if desired, 
without obligation. Address 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
35 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


USE COUPON BELOW 
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travel to more modern forms, in- 
troduces a study of the steam 
locomotive—the first and _ still 
most important method of me- 
chanical transportation to_ sup- 
plant horse and human-drawn 
vehicles. Some of the types of 
early engines are combined with 
explanatory diagrams to 
the application of steam to me- 
chanical power. 


show 


The internal-combustion engine 
is analyzed in animated” draw- 
ings, and the film pictures its ap- 
plication to air transportation. 


Other films in the General Sci- 
ence course are on the subject of 
“Air,” “Fire and Heat,” “Water,” 
“The Earth,” “Communication,” 
“Energy and Work,” “Life” and 
“Man.” 


The Engineering Profession (1 
reel) From the series on Voca- 
tional Guidance prepared for up- 
per grades and high school, ed- 
ited by Fred C. Smith, Editor, 
Magazine of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Harvard University. 





From the Film “The Artist,” in the course 
on Vocation&1 Guidance 


In this subject a narrative form 
is adopted, following the career 
of a boy who decides to adopt en- 
gineering as a profession. A view 
of the bridge over the East River 
introduces a diagrammatic ex- 
planation of the manner of laying 
the foundation. Animation shows 


the lowering of the caisson and 
the work of excavation. Putting 
up the cables is interestingly pic- 
tured, as well as the building of 
the roadway as the bridge pro- 


gresses. 


Scenes at engineering school 
and shop illustrate the steps in 
the boy’s career which lead to the 
big job—the problem of laying a 
tunnel under the river and exca- 
vating the two shafts which are 
to meet. Lining the tunnel is 
most interestingly shown. 


The reel will serve as an inspir- 
ation to the boy considering engi- 
neering as a profession. Others in 
the series include “The Farmer,” 
“The Industrial Worker,” “The 
Skilled Mechanic,” “The Execu- 
tive,” “The Salesman,” “The Doc- 
tor,” “The Journalist” and “The 
Artist.” 


A Film on Subject of Women 
in Industry 


Within the Gates (2 reels) Wo- 
men’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.— 
More than usual interest at- 
taches to this film on the sub- 
ject of women in industry, 
showing how they have shared 
with man the work of the 


world. 


In primitive times women 
followed the cattle to the grass 
lands or treked after the camel 
caravan, making the 
home with tents in the nomad 


pilgrimage. 


family 
Women’s work 

also involved spinning of crude 

cloth for the family clothing. 
Centuries 
men made home their work- 
shop, until the Industrial Revo- 
lution 


later men and wo- 


converted the simple 
trades into machine-governed fac- 
tory industries, and mass produc- 
tion engulfed the individual 


worker. Women, like men, were 


The Educational Screen 


forced to follow the trail to the 
factory. 

To make vivid the large part 
played by women in industry, the 
film points out that of the 572 oc- 
cupations in which Americans en- 
gage, women work at all but 35— 
and nowadays one of every five 
workers in gainful employment 
is a woman. 


Scarcely a modern product is 














Spinning in the Days of Home 


Industry 
turned out but what bear’s wo- 
men’s work, and to show the 
large part which women play in 
production, one industry is chos- 
en and one product traced from 


field to wearer. The manufacture 
of a shirt forms the subject of the 
remainder of a film and the var- 
ious steps in cotton-picking, mill- 
ing, weaving, cutting of the cloth, 
stitching, etc., bring oyt the les- 
All the attendant 


industries, such as the manufac- 


son forcefully. 


ture of the sewing machines and 
the boxes in which the product is 
shipped, all involve the work of 
women, as does also the retail 
marketing of the product. 
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Surely no one could witness 
this film without a new respect 
for woman’s part in industry and 
an enlarged vision of the prob- 
lems it entails. 


Museum Exhibits for 
Geography 

A bulletin from Clark Univer- 
sity (Number 61, March, 1928) 
carries announcement of an un- 
dertaking being carried forward 
by the Geography department, to 
assemble and distribute exhibits 
of important products which will 
be furnished at cost of prepara- 
tion and transportation. These 
are prepared in convenient form 
for examination and study. The 
specimens are placed in glass 
tubes, sealed, and labeled. Most 
of the exhibits are accompanied 
with appropriate literature. The 
tubes may be exhibited on a desk 
or table in the school-room, or 
around 


they may be passed 


among the pupils for careful ex- 


amination under the supervision 
of the teacher. The tubes con- 
taining the specimens may be 
mounted by the teacher and pu- 
pils on wood, composition board, 
beaver board, or other suitable 
material, with maps and pictures 
pertaining to the specimens, thus 
making an attractive exhibit eas- 
ily and effectively displayed. 
These 
now available on the subjects of 
Asbestos, Asphalt, Cereals, Co- 


coa, Coffee, Cotton, 


museum exhibits are 


Fertilizers, 
Naval Stores 
products B Portland 


Shellac, Soils 


Fuels, Minerals, 
(pine-tree 
Cement, Seeds, 


; 


Spices, Sulphur, Tea, and Woods. 


Material” 


is the title of a new 14 page mim- 


“Geography Source 


eographed bulletin, prepared by 
Anne M. Goebel of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. Its 
cost is 20 cents. It contains the 
addresses of firms from whom 
free circulars, pamphlets, charts, 


and exhibits may be obtained. 





VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 


Our present library includes: 


| slides or flat pictures may be ordered. 


| Motion Pictures: 


| stock. These productions include: 
HOW LIFE BEGINS: (4 reels) 


FOOD: (1 reel) 
THE FLAME OF LIFE: (1 reel) 


Motion Pictures: 





| Visual Education Service = 
GEORGE E. STONE, Producer and Director 


is a non-profit institution organized under the 
| laws of California for the purpose of establishing a central international library and 
| laboratory for the collection, production and wide-spread distribution of illustrative aids 
to education. This material is sold to educational institutions for a reasonable profit; 
but with the distinct reservation under our charter that all net revenue can be used only 
for extension of the scrvice and can never be distributed as dividends. 

| 
| 


LANTERN SLIDES, STEREOGRAPHS & FLAT PHOTOGRAPHS 
AMOEBA TO MAN—100 slides covering the subject of General Zoology. 
TREES OF CALIFORNIA—115 slides or 87 stereographs . 

MARINE LIFE—25 slides and stereographs 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS—50 slides and stereographs 
| WESTERN BIRDS—75 slides and stereographs 
Also, a large and representative collection of negatives on Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast of Mexico, Panama, Cocos and the Galapagos Islands, from which 


We are in a position to deliver new prints on any of Mr. 
Stone’s motion pictures on either standard or slow-burning 


THE LIVING WORLD: (4 reels) 


WE HAVE NOW IN PROCESS OF PRODUCTION: 


Theory and Revelations of the Microscope 
The Mendelian Laws of Inheritance 
The Movements of Plants 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides: 


i General Botany (Slides only) 

} Our National Parks (Slides and Stereographs) 

Slides also made to order from owner’s negatives. For further information, prices and 
catalogue, please address 7024 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


7024 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 
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A New Book 





by Anna V. Dorris 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“What are the fundamental rea- 
sons for using visual aids?” “How 
may visual aids make problem, 
project, appreciation, and drill 
lessons meaningful?” “How may 
the graphic chart and cartoon be 
most effectively used in teaching 
the social studies?” “Where are 
visual materials obtainable?” 
These are a few of the questions 
helpfully and \interestingly dis- 
cussed in this book. 

Visual Instruction in the Public 
Schools is the work of a special- 
ist in visual instruction. It of- 
fers up-to-date information on 
teaching technique, materials, and 
apparatus. For the classroom 
teacher it provides type lessons 
which show how the teaching of 
the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum may be enriched by vis- 
ual aids. Catalogue price $2.64. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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A Decorative Poster 
The Quaker Oats Company, 


through their School Health Ser- 
vice, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, makes available to schools 
a colored poster, “Carrying Grain 


the Quaker Oats Company, and 
in itself will prove a beautiful ad- 
dition to the decoration of a 
schoolroom, as well as an attrac- 
tive contribution to the pictorial 
study of the subject. 


in Ancient Times.” It is an illus- 
tration from the booklet “Grain 
through the Ages,” published by 


Booklet on Health Subject 
In our issue of May (1928) ap- 


| 
Visual 


Instruction 








| 


Daylight Lanterns | 
Stereographs | 
Lantern Slides 

Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences | 
Primary Reading 

High School Sciences 

Map Slides 


Write for further information | 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
COMPANY 


Meadville, Penn. 
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peared a review of Red Head,a 
film produced by the Cereal 
Soaps Company, who have also 
made available to schools a 16 
page booklet, “Practical Lessons 
on Hair Hygiene,” which may be 
had on application to the com- 
pany at 334 East 27th Street, 
New York City. It treats of the 
care of the head and scalp and 
contains valuable teaching helps 
on the subject. 


Geographic News Bulletins 


Teachers can secure from the 
National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., weekly bulle- 
tins containing pictures and news 
items of current interest. These 
bulletins are entitled, ““Geograph- 
ic News Bulletins’; the price is 
twenty-five cents for thirty is- 
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News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Miss Lillian Hethershaw, of the 
College of Education in Drake 
University, spoke on “Visual 
Aids to Teaching;” Principal 
Russell C. Hartman, of the High 
School in Oskaloosa, on “Visual 
Instruction in the Daily Assem- 
bly Program;” W. E. Lyman, of 
East High School in Des Moines, 
on “Demonstration of the Micro- 
Projector Recently Purchased by 
the Des Moines Schools;” Supt. 
B. C. Berg of the Public Schools 
in Newton, on “Use of Visual 
Education Agencies;” Principal 
Mable F. McKee of the High 
School in Perry, on “The Use of 
Film Slides;”’ and Supt. G. G. 
Bellamy of the Public Schools in 
Nichols, on “Visual Instruction 
in a Small School.” 

From the Visual Education So- 
ciety of West Virginia comes 
news of the Visual Education 








Section of the State Education 
meeting in Wheeling in Novem- 
ber. Addresses were given on 
“Visual Education in Ohio 
Schools,” by Dr. Paul Stetson, 
Supt. of Schools, Dayton, Ohio; 
“Using Films in Teaching of His- 
tory,” by Z. A. Clark, Prin. Fel- 
lowsville High School; “Using 
the Stereopticon and Hand Made 
Lantern Slides for Grade Work,” 
by Mrs. Margaret Miller, Teach- 
er Kingwood Schools; “The Cam- 
era Club,” by Harvey B. Bow- 
man, Teacher of Vocational Ag- 
riculture, Wadestown High 
School; “Visual Education Prob- 
lems in West Virginia,” by J. V. 
Ankeney, State Department of 
Education. 

In connection with the state 
teachers meetings in Pennsylvan- 
ia during holiday week, the sec- 
tion on Visual Education held a 
day’s meeting under the direction 
of W. L. Eikenberry, President. 
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A discussion of the Blackboard 
as a Visual Aid was combined 
with a demonstration of tech- 
nique, by a special committee. 
General principles were outlined 
in English, Mathematics and 
Science, Geography and Art and 
Latin. 
Significant Move in California 

The California State Depart- 
ment of Education has recently 
created a new and interesting po- 
sition bearing the _ significant 
name, Director of Avocational 
Education. Mr. Samuel Hume is 
the present incumbent and is put- 
ting his major emphasis upon the 
organization of Music, Art and 
Drama. He is surveying the Vis- 
ual Education field in the state, 
looking forward to placing the 
matter before the state adminis- 
trators for their consideration. 
This carries the possibility of a 
State Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion. 











The enthusiastic student is an asset. He 


How To Keep Up Student Interest! 























assimilates knowledge with ease, makes 
good marks and gives the teacher a mini- 
mum of trouble. 


Keeping even dull students interested is 
comparatively easy with a B. & L. Balopti- 
con. Most youngsters are “eye-minded.”’ 
That which they see objectively is im- 





pressed on their minds as a definite picture 
—hence retained in memory. That which 
they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, 
unless the student is gifted with that fac- 
ulty, rare in children, the ability of creating 
vivid mental images, he is seriously limited 
in his ability to assimilate educational sub- 
jects presented in book or lecture form. 


Present your subject in picture form with 
a Balopticon and you will keep your pupils 
interested. The Balopticon can be used to 
project pictures from slides, opaque pic- 
tures, objects or with the proper attach- 
ment, from film. 


Write for full details. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company 
629 St. Paul St. - Rochester, N. Y. 























The Educational Screen 
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Amateur Films for Churches 


HE securing of proper films 

for showing in churches is 
one of the first problems with 
which the pastor is faced when 
he decides to teach religious 
truths through motion pictures. 

Curiously the churches 
stood by and allowed the motion 
picture to utilize the dramatic in- 
cidents of the bible for commer- 
cial exhibition without attempt- 
ing on any large scale to make 
films for themselves by using 
themes that from time immemor- 
ial have been sermon material. 
The minister has 
paint his pictures with words. His 
training has been pointed toward 
making him an effective speaker. 


have 


preferred to 


The motion picture producer 
speaks from the pulpit of the 
screen. Until talking pictures 


came, his appeal was to the eye. 

Some day there will be pic- 
tures produced by the churches 
for church use whose sole objec- 
tive will be the teaching of re- 
ligious truths. They will be made 
by church organizations just as 
Sunday school texts, magazines, 
and religious books are published 
by printing concerns of the 
churches. 

But the pastor and 
school need not await these de- 
velopments to make use of the 
motion picture, for there are 
many films available for use that 
teach moral lessons or contribute 
to the understanding of bible 
lands. 

Then, too, the advent of 16 mm. 
cine’ film makes it possible for 


Sunday 


churches to produce their own 
films—a task made simpler by the 
fact that churches are already ‘fa- 
miliar with dramatized versions 
of religious subjects. Pageants 
and church plays are often a part 
of religious services. These dram- 
filmed 





atizations can easily be 
and preserved for future showing 


or for interchange. 


In selecting pageants or plays 
for filming, care should be used 
to choose those that may be done 
in settings afforded by the en- 
virons of the church. The action 
demanded of the players should 
be within the capabilities of those 
taking part. The theme should 
be in keeping with the object of 
religious dramatizations and 
teachings. 

While first attempts at such 
filmings may appear crude, the 
players and directors will learn 
as their work proceeds. They 
will profit from their experiments 
and the ultimate results will be 
a permanent store of film for the 


years to come. 


Camera Clubs 

Camera Club activities are be- 
ing encouraged by the Visual 
Education Society of West Vir- 
ginia, says J. V. Ankeney in the 
West Virginia School Journal. The 
society recognizes the camera as 
a valuable device in the hands of 
the learner. It recognizes that 
the camera has done and is doing 
a great deal to acquaint not only 
its own citizens but citizens of 


the nation and foreign lands with 
West Virginia. 


There is not a branch of science 
that does not use photography 
It is for this reason that 
activities are so 


daily. 
photographic 
very appropriate to science club 
activities. Physics, chemistry, 
and art have practical expression 


here. 


Talkies for the Home 


With the introduction of a syn- 
chronized unit for the 16 mm. 
projector, sound movies for the 
their 

Corporation 


made 
DeVry 
has announced the 


home have appear- 
ance. The 
Cine-Tone, 
consisting of a turn-table mount- 
ed on the same base with its 16 
mm. projector, and geared direct 
to the mechanism of the projec- 
tor so that the two move in per- 
fect time together. The new ma- 
chine will run any of the electric- 
ally produced phonograph rec- 


ords. 


[It may be used individually as 
a motion picture projector, as an 
electric phonograph with electri- 
cal reproduction through a radio, 
or a synchronized talking motion 
picture from the DeVry laborator- 


1¢s. 


Regular releases of the “talk- 
ing and singing” movie films will 
be issued each month. These will 
be in the form of dramas, recita- 
tions and songs. As the voices 
come from the phonograph record, 
the portraying characters will ap- 
pear on the screen in synchroniza- 


tion. 








